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CHAPTER I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 




The number of teachers needed to staff secondary schools in America has 
increased steadily over the past decade. With the need for an increased num- 
ber of teachers, more young people have been entering teacher training insti- 
tutions. As a result, almost every one of these institutions has been forced 
to find more public schools willing to provide experiences for student teachers. 
Nearly every public school system located in or near a teacher training insti- 
tution has been asked to accept student teachers into its schools. 

Concurrently, many colleges and universities have discontinued their 
laboratory schools as student teacher training centers and have used them for 
demonstration, research or other related functions. Hence, an even greater 
number of student teachers have been placed in off-campus situations. Some 
colleges and universities have developed internship programs and five-year 
training programs, which in addition to their other accomplishments, may 
temporarily ease the problem of the large numbers of student tsr.lr.hers. 

The basic goal of a board of education in any school system (and of all 
school personnel, for that matter) is to provide the best possible educational 
program for all young people of school age within the district. Fortunately, 
most school officials have seen the acceptance of student teachers as a pro- 
fessional responsibility falling within the scope of the above goal. In 
addition, many school districts feel the student teaching program offers 
certain advantages*. (1) an effective way to identify outstanding prospective 
teachers, (2) an opportunity to provide more individualized instruction, 
and (3) a way to improve teaching staffs by providing supervisory responsi- 
bilities for many classroom teachers and by providing additional human re- 
sources to aid in instruction. 

Most schools have accepted student teachers willingly in specialized 
areas or in laboratory courses such as physical education, industrial arts, 
art, and music. Student teachers may be used in assisting roles in these 
areas where administrators and boards of education frequently feel four hands 
are better than two. However, In English* mathematics,* '.science*,- :social: sfcudies 
and foreign languages some schools have been concerned with the quality of 
instruction provided for their students by student teachers as opposed to 
that provided by their regular staff members. Consequently, they are re- 
luctant to accept student teachers in their schools. 

As teacher training institutions have asked the public schools to 
accept increased numbers- of student teachers, officials of these schools 
have legitimately asked, "What impact do student teachers have on the 
students, both in terms of achievement and attitude?" This question has 
been asked primarily about the academic areas where the effect of the 
student teacher perhaps is not so easily assessed as in specialized or 
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laboratory areas. School officials are being negligent in fulfilling their 
basic functions if they do not request of teacher training institutions , 
some assurance that the student teacher is not a hindrance to the learning 
process. This study is a response to such a request. 



Design of the Study 



Statement of Purpose 

Because of the need for investigation to determine the adequacy of 
student teachers used in the classroom as compared to the adequacy of 
regularly— employed teachers, the Investigators resolved to determine the 
impact of student teachers on the attitude and adiievement of pupils in 
secondary schools. University High School, where all of the instruction 
was given by student teachers, and various representative Nebraska high 
schools, where the instruction was given by full-time regular teachers, were 
the two populations considered. 



Brief Design 



The study was designed in two parts. In the first part, impact on 
student attitude was investigated by an attitude scale developed specifi- 
cally for the study. In the second part, impact on student achievement 
was studied through th'" >se of National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test 
scores and university grade point averages. 



Samples 



In the portion of the study concerned with student attitude, the experi- 
mental group was grades ten through twelve of University High School on the 
campus of the University of Nebraska. Here the students were taught ex- 
clusively by student teachers under the. sunervisipn of subject matter 
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specialists. The control p,roup vas the high cc!io<’l population of &*l)ebr<'.s!^ school 
selected on the advice of various Nebraska State Department of Education of- 
ficials and University of Nebraska staff members as representative of schools 
of its size in the state. 

In the portion of the study dealing with achievement of students, the 
experimental group was a sample of University High School graduates for the 
yeats 1962-1966. The control group consisted of high school graduates (1962- 
1966J from nine Nebraska high schools in the Lincoln-Omaha area’s chosen for 
their similarity to University High School in size, course offering, accredits 
ation and class size. 

In both control groups, the students were taught exclusively by regular 
full-time teachers; both experimental groups were taught by student teachers 
under supervision. 



Description of the expe r imental groun 



Since the students at University High School were taught only by student 
teachers, it was determined that this school would provide a setting isolating 
the student teacher variable for investigation. Student teachers began teach- 
ing the first day and continued throughout a semester. This setting provided 
J an experimental situation in which to test the quality of instruction provided 
by student teachers, since there were no classes taught by anyone else. It 
was the opinion of the investigators that a study of University High School 
students could provide evidence of a longitudinal nature concerning the impact 
of student teachers on high school students. 

While University High School was unique in that student teachers were 
used as faculty, there was a sincere attempt to maintain a school population 
which was a representative sample of youth in other Nebraska schools. Further, 
there was an attempt to offer a curriculum similar to that which student 
teachers would find upon placement in the schools of Nebraska. The crucial 
^fff e ^ ence between University High School and the image usually associated 
with laboratory schools*’ was that the school was primarily a student teacher 
center. Little or no research was done in the school. Innovative programs 
were sometimes introduced but they were almost never tested in the school, 
the school officials felt such endeavors would be better conducted by ex- 
perienced teachers . 

A brief description of University High School, its student body and 

its curricuiun follows so a comparison of this institution to control group 
institutions might be made.- 1 



All supervision of student teachers at the University of Nebraska was 
done by subject-matter specialists rather than by generalists. This situation 
! } existed both in the university high School and in the public schools associated 
with the University's student teaching program. The same content specialists 
supervised both in and out of the campus school. 
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Selec tion of stu den ts for Univ er sity High School . The student body of 
University High School was composed of students selected by the process 
described in the Sup erv isor's Handbook . A deliberate attempt was made to 
have a typical, representative student body, in order to provide as realistic 
a situation as possible for student teachers. The following procedures are 
outlined relative to selection procedures: 

In line with the purpose and function of University 
High School, the first objective of the selection process is to 
select a student body that represents as normal a cross section 
of Nebraska youth and as typical a studc.it body as possible. 

The following factors arc considered: 

1. Academic ability 

2. Educational goals 

3. Family background 

4. Motivation 

5. Socio-economic level 

As a training school. University High School has no greater 
responsibility for taking special cases than any other secondary 
school. It is not the function of any secondary school to handle 
severe emotional cases, and in spite of the fact that University 
High School is a private school (at least in the sense of having 
a student body whose membership may be restricted), the school 
is not staffed to handle such students. These arc, however, the 
only students who will be excluded from attendance at University 
High School because of personal characteristics. 

Most of the students who attend the school come from the 
city of Lincoln and the rural areas immediately surrounding 
Lincoln. The student body, therefore, represents a wide range 
of abilities and interests. The backgrounds of the students 
are probably as varied as would be found in any Nebraska 
public school of its size. This is a highly significant ^ 

factor, considering the needs of a student teaching situation. 

Cost of att ending U niversity High School* The minimal cost of at- 
tending University High School should not have been a determining factor 
in attendance. To the knowledge of the administrators in 1966, no 
student had been denied the privilege of attending University High 
School because of lack of funds. 



University High School, Supervisor * s Handbook » University of 
Nebraska, 1966, pp. 11-12. 

n 
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University High School is an integral part of the University 
of Nebraska and is under the control of the Board of Regents. 

There is no tuition, but a small fee is charged each semester 
which varies according to the kind of courses the student may 
be carrying. Six dollars per semester represents the average 
fee per student. For pupils from rural districts who are en- 
titled to free high school tuition under state law, this fee 
will be paid through the county superintendent of the district 
in which they reside. 

Textbooks arc furnished free. Pupils are expected to buy 
their own individual supplies of notebooks, paper, pens and 
pencils and to pay for breakage of laboratory ^aterials and for 
lost books or unnecessary damage done to them. 

Accredi t ation . University Kigh School was accredited by the State 
Department of Education as a Class A high school and by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Student body . The enrollment in University High School was held at 
about 250 students for the upper six grades. The enrollment for 1966-67 
(the year in which the study was conducted) was: 



An attempt was made to achieve a one-to-one boy-girl ratio. As 
mentioned previously, an attempt was also made to have a cross section 
of young people in terms of ability, family background, socio-economic 
level, and educational objectives. 

S umma ry. University High School was unique from the traditional 
image of a university laboratory school in two ways: (1) instruction 

was provided exclusively by student teachers, and (2) the student body 
consisted of, as nearly as possible, a representative sample of Nebraska 
youth, rather than children of professors. Table I illustrates the 
wide range of occupational backgrounds of parents of the children at- 
tending the school in comparison to parents of those children attending 
the Sample B control school. With the major exception of the ‘'professional'’ 
category, the two schools were remarkably similar. The Table indicates 



Grade 7 
Grade 8 
Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 



24 

24 

40 

55 

55 

55 



*Ibid., p. 12 
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21 per cent of the University high School students were from homes where 
the father was a "professional," as opposed tc six per cent in the control 
group school. However, only five per cent of the students in the University 
High School sample were children of college professors; the remaining 16 
~ 2 i cent were children of professionals employed in the city of Lincoln 
who were not corrected with the University. 



Oog cription o f the Co n trol Croups 



The control group used in the attitude portion of the study (Sample B) 
was a Class A accredited Nebraska high school, chosen because it had been 
•inscribed as representative by various officials of the Nebraska State 
Department of Education. It was described as a good school with small 
classes, an average enroll*- nt nearly the same as University High School 
(average enrollment over a six-year period was 211.5 in the upper four 
..rides as compared to 205.5 for University High School), a good scholar- 
f A u*' frratiftn trillin?? to cooocratc in research. 




oi . icjius jl A* compare the two schools on socio-economic 

bn'.kgrcund of students based on father’s occupation as classified by the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles and on measured I.Q. of the students 
vith scores reduced to d— scores to compensate for the differences in 
tests given in the different schools.^ - 



The control group used in the achievement portion of the study con— 
dieted of graduates cf nine high schools in the Lincoln— Omaha area, ex— 
cl- *ing metropolitan Lincoln and Cmahn. Schools were selected on the basis 
ci class size, low pcp.ll- teacher ratio, and enrollment as being comparable 
to University High School. Additional factors influencing the selection 
of the nine schools were r.cquency and regularity of the administration of 
the National M-irit Scholarship Qualifying Tests and a high proportion of 
gTfcdua* lea attending the University of Nebraska. Since the selected schools 
grouped well on these criteria, and since there appeared to be a logical 
break in information after these nine schools, it was decided to limit the 
s;.ry ic to the se schools 

x The investigators recognize the weakness which using several 
Jl/ferent I.Q. tests presents; however, in view of the longitudinal 
nature of the study (graduating seniors from 1962—66, as well as currently 
enrolled students) t it was impossible to administer a similar test to each 
student. Therefore, the decision was made to use the available data and 
to convert it, in so far as possible; to a similar scale. In this case, 
the Z-score wa.s selected. 
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TABLE I 



A COMPARATIVE LISTING OF FATHER’S OCCUPATION FOR UNIVERSITY HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS (SAMPLE A) AND THE STUDENTS OF A REPRESENTATIVE 

NEBRASKA HIGH SCHOOL (SAMPLE B) 




Per Cent ^ er Cent 

Occupational University High School Representative High Schoo 

Category Sample A Sample B 



1 Professional 

2 Semi-professional 

3 Managerial or official 

4 Clerical and kindred 

5 Sales and kindred 

6 Domestic service 

7 Protective and military 

8 Farm related 

9 Skilled 

. 10 Semi-skilled 

11 Unskilled 

12 Homemakingl 

13 Retired 

14 Deceased^ 



21 

0 

10 

10 

8 

2 

8 

19 

3 

14 

5 

0 

0 

0 



6 

0 

15 

12 

7 

1 

1 

21 

4 

13 

18 

1 

1 

0 



^Category 12 .(Homemaking) was used when parents had been separated 
for a considerable length of time, the child was living with the mother, 
who was primarily a homemaker, and little contact with the father was 
possible. 

^Category 14 (Deceased) was used when the father was dead and the 
mother was not employed outside the home. 

The occupational categories are used by the University of Nebraska 
*'as a part of admission information; they are summarized from the Dictiona ry 
of Occupational Titles . 
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A COMPARATIVE LISTING OF I.Q. SCORES (STANDARD Z- SCORES) 01' 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS (SAMPLE A) AUD THE 
STUDENTS OF A REPRESENTATIVE NEBRASKA HIGH 
SCHOOL (SAMPLE B) 




Z-Score 



Per Cent ? er Cent 

University High School Representative High School 
Sample A Sample B 




+2.51- (+) 3. 00 
+2 . 01- (+) 2 . 50 
+1.51- (+)2.00 
+1.01- (+) 1.50 
+0.51- (+)1.00 
+0.00- (+)0.50 
-0.01- (- )0.50 
-0.51- (-)l.OO 
-1.01- (->1.50 
-1.51- (- ) 2 . 00 
-2.01-(-)2.50 
-2.51- (-)3.00 



2 

12 

19 

19 

19 

16 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 



0 

1 

11 

21 

29 

23 

9 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 



Tabic III indicates average enrollment and teacher-pupil ratios for 
all the schools in the study. Table IV is a summary of curriculum infor- 
mation for the eleven schools including University High School and the 
control group schools for both portions of the study. A more detailed 
report is included in Appendices A and B. 

In spite of the attempt by University High School officials to obtain 
a stratified, representative population. Table I and II indicate a lack of 
similarity, primarily in the ‘‘professional 1 ' category, between the University 
High School student body and that of the representative school. Additionally, 
there is a significant variation in intelligence between the two schools. 
Therefore, it was determined that these two variables should be statistically 
controlled in any comparison of the groups. 

Regarding the two populations in the achievement portion of the study. 
Tables V, VI and VII are submitted as indications of the similarities and 
differences between them. Table V, a listing of I.Q. *s by standard Z-score, 
indicates some variance, and Table VI, which indicates percentages of the 
populations for each occupational category, indicates relatively wide 
disparity between the groups. The variance was anticipated by the investi- 
gators, and a statistical technique (analysis of covariance) was employed 
to control these differences and put the two populations on a similar plane 
through statistical manipulation. 

Table VII is a comparative listing of University majors for the two 
populations. The populations exhibited relative similarity, with the 
major exception of agriculture. 



Since this study is concerned with teachers who taught in control and 
experimental schools and their impact on the students of those schools, it 
is appropriate to examine the qualifications of those teachers, their teaching 
loads, their experience, and the professional certification they hold. Table 
VIII shows the number and percentage of teachers teaching in their major field 
of study for the control groups. From Table VIII it can be seen that the 
overall percentage of teachers teaching in their major field was 72 per cent 
and the range was from 62 per cent to 82 per cent. 

Table IX indicates the teaching load of these teachers with an overall 
mean for the six-year period of 3.56 periods per teacher and 76.56 students. 



Table X shows the mean number of years of teacher experience for each 
school for each year. The over-all mean for all teachers for all schools was 
11.4 years of experience and the range was from 7.3 to 19.2 years. 

The type of certificate held by the teachers in the schools is shown in 
Table XI. The most common type of certificate was the initial teaching cer- 
tificate. It was most encouraging to note the percentage of teachers holding 
the provisional certificate was small. 



V 
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. TABLE XU 

A COMPARATIVE LISTING OF AVERAGES FOR TIE YEARS 
1961-62 TO 1966-67 INCLUSIVE FOR ENROLMENT (GRADES 10-12), 
TEACHER- PUPIL RATIO AND NUMBER OF SECONDARY TEACHERS FOR 
TIE ELEVEN NEBRASKA HIGH SCHOOLS INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 





Average 
Enrollment 
(Grades 10-12) 


Average No. of 
Secondary Teachers 


Average Pupil 
Teacher Ratio 


University High School 
Samples A and C 


174.2 


- 


2 


Sample B 


211.5 


16.5 (iO-12) 


13.13 


Sample D^ 


232.0 


35.5 (9-12) 


16.6 


Sample D 2 


114.7 


11.5 (9-12) 


13.4 


Sample Dg 


164.5 


18.0 ( 7 - 12 ) 


14.1 


Sample D 4 


126.2 


15.5 (9-12) 


14.8 


Sample D^ 


315.5 


35.9 (7-12) 


19.5 


Sample Dg 


273.5 


26.3 (9-12) 


17.4 


Sample Dy 


' 228.2 


18.3 ( 9 - 12 ) 

t 


19.9 


Sample Dg 


196.2 


16.7 (9-12) 


15.9 


Sample D^ 


135.0 


14.5 (9-12) 


20.2 



^ Pupil- teacher ratio was calculated on the total enrollment taught 
by the secondary teachers in all grades in the school. For example, in 
a school organized on a K- 6 , 7-12 plan, the number of teachers on the 
secondary level was divided into the total enrollment in grades 7 - 12 . 

^The unique organization of University High School, with subject- 
matter supervisors listed as teaching staff and the actual teaching done 
by student teachers, made it impossible to calculate a realistic figure 
for the pupil- teacher ratio. 



